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A VITALIZED TRANSITIONAL PROG^ FOR 
BILINGUAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 



Location: 



549 Audubon Avinue, New York, New York 10040 



Year of Operation: 



1979-1980p First Year of Funding 



Target languages: 



Spanish 



Number of Participants: 310 Students* grades 9 and 10 



Principal : 



Samuel Kostman 



Director: 



Jose Fraga 



I. INTRODUCTION 

A* The School And Its Milieu : 

George Washington High School is loMt^ in the Washington Heights/ 
Inwood section of M!anhattan--an area known for its historical signif- 
icance and its changing Immigrant populations. The area is bounded on 
the south by 14Sth Street and reaches to the uppermost tip of Manhattan. 
The school itself stands proud* overlooking the city and the Hudson River* 
Its facilities and sprawling grounds, including excellent athletic fields » 
give it a college campus appearance. 

During the past ten years there has been a dramatic Increase In the 
influx of Spanish speaking iimlgrants into the coimiunity: appreximately 
53$ of the present population comes from the Dominican Republic. The 
ramifications of this dramatic change in the population are far-reaching 
and have had an Impact upon social agencies in the community* Over- 
crowdlngt fires and reduction in services have begun to deteriorate hous- 
ing. Many residents are unOTployedi many are on or below the poverty 



level. Tha nalghborhood has recently been declared a poverty area, eli- 
gible for urban renewal. 
The Student Body : 

Approximately 2,500 students attend George Washington High School. 
Over seventy percent (70%) of the population is Hispanic, and approximately 
sixty percent (60%) Is Dominican. The majority of the Hispanic students 
(85%) can be designated "of limited English proficiency," 
C, Context of Bilingual Program : 

This Is the first year of Title VII funding at George Washington 
High School; however, the school's cOTinitoent to serving the bilingual 
students in its population has been longstanding, George Washington 
has the highest concentration of Hispanic students of any major high 
school In the city. The school recognises the scope of its mission, 
and as illustrated in TABLE I, has taken steps over the years to put 
In place a strong bilingual component* 

The new bilingual program provides the structure, supportive ser- 
vices and capacity building features for a school-wide effort* The 
principal serves as an example of cooperation and support* The task 
of integrating and coordinating bilingual services, although a difficult 
one, is nonetheless achievable because of the school's history of com- 
mitenent to bilingual education. 
11, PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 
A* General Description : 

The bilingual program at George Washington serves a population of 
newly arrived Spanish speaking students who are severely limited in 
their command of English, A series of courses and supportive services 
are offered which incluut fntenslve English as a Second Language in- 
struction, content area Instruction In Spanish, and Spanish language 



instruction. The various components of the Program are funded by Title VII, 
Title I, and Tax Levy (see Table II , page 7 ), 

Approximately 310 stydents participated in the program. This is the 
first year of Title VII funding although previous committient to bilingual 
education is evidenced by the existence of components of the program prior 
to Title VII funding (see Table I). 

The present program includes the following components: 

A, Instructional Component* 

1. English as a Second Language Courses 

2. Spanish Language Courses 

3. Bilingual Social Science Courses 

4. Bilingual Science Courses 

5. Bilingual Mathematics Courses 

B, Supporv^.ive Services 

1. Guidance and Grade Advis&nent 
2, Family Assistance 

3. Extracurricular Activities 

4. Resource Center 

C- Staff Developmant 

1. In-Service Training 
2* Meetings and Workshops 
3, College Courses 

D* Parental Involvement 

E. Curriculum Development 

F. Extracurricular Activities 

1 . Awards Night 

2. Panamerlcan Dav 
3* Bilingual Newsletter 




*See Instructional Component section for further description of courses. 



B, Target Population : 

Even within the context of a majority population of Hispanic StudintSi 
many of whom have limited proficiency in English, the newly arrived stu- 
dent stands out. It 1s for this student that the bilingual program 1s 
designed. Approximately 310 students, 201 ninth graders and 109 tenth grad* 
ers, entered the program In the Fall, the majority coming from the 
Dominican Republic, Smaller proportions come from Puerto R1co, Cuba^ 
Central America and South America, 
El iglbility 

Students have a fairly wide range of literacy in Spanish but are 
consistently very limited in English* The Consent Degree prescribes 
that students falling at or below the 20% percentne on the Language 
Assessment Battery be served. 

As part of the intake procesSi all newly arrived freshman students 
meet with the guidance counselor assigned to bilingual students. She 
Interviews them^ reviews their transcripts and backgrounds and then 
channels them into the program, " ^ 

C, Program Structure : ^ 

Ihe addition of Title VII funding creates a central staff of pro- 
fessionals serving the bilingual students at George Washington, Bilin- 
gual teachers are organized within the various departiiients (Social Studies ^ 
Mathematics and Science) ^ while teachers of ESL and Spanish serve bilin- 
guaT students within their respective depar'bTients. The Title VII staff* 
then, represents central organizing and coordinating services to staff ■ 
members and students, , . 

In addition to the coordinating and training functions provided by 
the Project Director* curriculum and staff development/*re provided by 
a Curriculum/Resource Coordinatort who rtns a resource center for stu- 
dents and staff, and a highly skilled consultant who provides a variety 



of staff development activities during the year* 

Because of the placement of bilingual staff members in the various 
departments of the school, the Project Director and Resource Coordinator 
make intensive efforts to coordinate ESL and content area instruction 
for a unified bilingual approach. Because the Respurce Coordinator was 
previouily a teacher of ESLj he has rapport with the staff* and 
encourages coordination (see also Bilingual Staff Meetings, page 13), 
ftore detailed descriptions of proyram activities are presented in later 
sections of this report. 

D. Staffing and Funding Patterns - 

DuHng the 1979-1980 school year, the, Title VII staff consisted of 
the following: 

1 Project Director 

1 Curriculum/Research Coordinator 

1 Secretary 

2 Paraprofessionals 
2 Family Assistants 

Other personnel working with bilingual students are teachers in 
the ESL and Spanish Departments as well as bilingual teachers working 
within the Science, Mathematics and Social Studies Departments (see the 
previous section)* Table 11, which follows * presents the program 
personnel by funding source. 

E. Instructional Component : 

The instructional component of the bilingual program Includes 
courses in English as asSecond Language, the Spanish language, and 
content area courses (taught In Spanish) in Mathematics, Social Studies 
^ and Science, 

a 
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TABLE II 

PERSONNEL SERVING BILINGUAL STUDENTS, BY FUNDING SOURCE 



er of Positions 
1 
1 



Area 



13 



2 
1 

5 
1 
2 



2 
1 



Project Director Adnlnl strati on 



Currlculifln/ 
Resource Coordi- 
nator 



Teachers 



Teachers 



Teachers 
Taacher 



rs 



Teachji 



Teacher 



lance 
Counselors/ 
Grade Advisors 

Paraprof es s 1 onal s 



Faniny Workers 
Secretary 



Materials 
Development f 
Suparvision of 
Individualized 
Instruction 

ESL 



Math (1 fun- 
time! 4 part- 
time) 

Social Studies 
Science 
Spanish 
Accounting 
lance 



Social Studies 
Mathp Science 

Guidance 

Clerical 



Funding Source 
Title VII 
Title VII 



Title I (4) 
Tax Levy (7) 
PSEN (2) 

Tax Levy 



Tax Levy 
Tax Levy 
Tax Levy 
Tax Levy 
Tax Levy 

2 Title I and 
2 Tax Levy 

Title VII 

Title VII 
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English as a Second Language . Ninth and tenth grade students at 
George Washington are offered a 2-year sequence of ESL courses i plus 
an ESL Reading course which offers intensive reTOdlal assistance in 
reading for those who need it. Most students take two periods of ESL 
dany (323, or all progran students, are taking ESL), while 145 of 
these are taking an additional ESL Reading class. Thus, students may 
receiye 10 or IS periods of ESL instruction per week* 

Students who complete the 2-year :1iSL sequence will be placed in 
one of three transitional English classes of increasing difficulty: 
ESL 3L* 6Ls and Oral Cormiunl cations. Very few program students were 
enrolVed in these classfes, given that most are recent immigrants. 

Table III, Courses I Offered to Bilingual Students, shows classes 
which are available, while Table IV indicates the numbers of students 
enrolled in each curricutar area. 

Spanish Language Arts . The sequence in Spanish consists of eight 
levels, ranging from Native Language Arts (NLA) through courses in Spanish 
and Latin American literature. Also included in the Spanish curriculum 
are courses In Spanisfi Drpma^ Business Practices und Spanish for Health 
Careers. As needed^ students may take 1 or 2 periods of NLA daily. 

i 

Students are programmed for courses by the Guidance Counselor and 
Grade Advisor after careful consideration of their previous records, 
(Table V presents sample program of two program students) , 

The philosophy held by the bilingual staff is to move the student 
gradually toward increasing exposure to instruction in English, 

Students may take mainstream courses that are appropriate for their 
academic needs and their level of English proficiency. AIT students take 
physical education with the rest of tW school body. Complete main- 
streaming will be done in accordance w^th guidelines developed by the 
Office of Bilingual Educition. Given/thilt most program students are 
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TABLE III 

COURSES OFFERED BY BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



Spanish 
Language 


ESI 


BL Mathematics 


BL Science 


BL Social Studies 


Native 
Lang, Arts 


ESL 


1 


Algebra A 

■ 




General 
Science 


Introduction to 
New York 


Spanish 
Literature 


ESL 


IB 


Algebra B 




Introduction 
to Science II 




Latin Aror, 
Literature 


ESL 


2 


Algebra C 




Biology 
I and II 


Latin American 
Studies 


Spanish 
Drama 


ESL 


2B 


Funda<Tiental s of 
Math I and II 




Western Clvilfzatic 
^ I and II 


Business 
Practices 


ESL 0 
Reading 


Intennedlate 
Algebra I & 11 






S'pantsh for 
Hoalth 
Careers 






Business Math 
I and II 







TABLE IV 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN BILINGUAL PROGRAM COURSES 

Subject Area # of Studentj 

ESL 323 

Reading 

Spanish \ 262 ^ 

Matheniatlcs \ ' 258 
Science 22 
Social Studies 136 
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TABLE V 



GEORSE WASHINGiOM HIGH SCHOOL BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



SAMPLE STUDENT PROGRAMS 



PERIOD 

01 

- '02 
Qi 

04 . 

05 . 
06 
07 
08 

• 09 
10 



STUDENT 1 




cal Ed. 
1sh U3 



BBL 



ESL Raiding 2 



DAYS 

MTWRF 

MTWRF 
WTWRF 
fmRF 
ffTWRF 
MTWRF 
MTWRF 
MTWRF 
MTWRF 
MTWRF 



01 

02 

03 

04 

OS 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 



STUD 



ESL a 
ESL 2B 
Intro NYBL 
ESL^Rtadlhg 
EL Alg. AIL 



Spanish U3\ 
Physical Ed. 



, / 

MTWRF 

F 

F 

MTWRF 
HtWRF 

F 



MTWRF 
MTWRF 
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Fdiftny Assls^^s . Effective guidance services at George Washington 
are an Important part> of the program overall functioning. This com^ 



ponent is strong and is largely due to the work of two family assistants. 
The family assistaitts are charged with the responsibility of providing the 
support necessary for students to attend classes and to be sufficiently 
motivated and free from obstacles to their learning.. The family assls* 
^M^fef-arl so-ut44 l^t-^n-^ 



Students ^ith poor attendance records are followed up through letters, 

/ 

phone calls and home vi$1ts, 

Ad^tlonally, the family assistants keep records on all students 
In the program. When problems arise such as repeated absences, failing 
grades or disruptive behavlori contact is made Immediately. This contact 
Is Inltfated by the family workert who ^speaks first with the student,, and 
'if necessary, w1th|the parent. Staff irembers reallie that a special 
sensitivity and cultural understanding ^'t required 1n dialing with parents 
who are not^ used to interaction with schlool systems. Thus^ parents are 
/ urged to attfend Open House and other program activities. 

An ind^icatlon of the program's effectiveness In parental involvement 
(sparked by the work of the famj^ly assistants) Is evidenced by the number 
of parents of program students who attended the last Open House: Eleven 
percent^nx) attended COTipared/to five percent (5%) of the parents of the 
gehferal student body. It is Important to note that one family asslW 
tajt<di;d not bigin working until March 1980 and statistics were kept 
only from that point. Table VI prtsents the services perfonned by the 
^^jiani]y asslJtaats. - , / 



Numbgr of 
Contacts From 
March to June^ 



TABLE VI 

SERVICES PERFORMED BY FAMILY ASSIS 
Calls Home Visits Litters 



800 



30 



2,000 



Individual Counseling/ 
Active Cases 

40 



Guidance Counsel org ; Working in conjunction with the family, assistants 
are two regular "school guidance counselors who art assigned to serve b+l In- 
gual program students. The counselors work with these students In addition 



"A 

/ 
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To thair ragular cas»^ load of mainstream students. Each counselor serves 
approximatily 350 students \program and mainstream) and Is involved in the 
intake inttrvlew process and course advisement, -^-^ 
G, Staff Development : 

.. The M lingual program at George Washington High School has carried out 
^a number of staff development activities during thji 1S79-80 yearr offe^^ 
a r'inge of support and Jjsamlng opp^ both to bilingual and non* 

bilingual personnel. These include, the ongoing services of a highly experi- 



enced bilingual consultanti who has conducted an intenslvi In-service 
cburse and meets with staff Individually^ num^us meetingsi college cour- 
ses, and the services of a resource/curriculum specialist who offers 
individual assistance to teachers and runs a resource center for students 
and staff (^ee section It below), ^ / 

In-service Training Course for George Washington High School Staff , 
A course 1n Spanish culture and language development, taught by .the Bllln-, 
gual Program Consul tant, was conducted on a regular basis throughout the 
school y^r. The purpose of the course was two- fold: to Irr/fcrease cul- 
turaT awareness and sensitivity and io develop communicative oral skills 
in Spanish, Fourteen bningual teachers and other staff members were 
Introduced to the cultural distinctions of the population which 



♦Work performed during, a four nwnth period. 
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represents the majority of the student body. Thrpu.gh the course, staff 
members Itarned what life was like for many of the students before coming 
to this country and to George Washington. They experienced personally th 
frustrations of not being able to express oneself freely In the language 
spoken by the dominant group. The course.was divided Into groups- 
beginners and intermediate-based on Spanish proficiency, ioth groups 

met three hours, per week^i^ 

AccordTng to the Bilingual Program Consultant, the course brought 
=~lbwrir^gn1f leant change 1n staff att1tudes^tQward:b^l1nguW-educat1on. 

Individuals who formerly had not accepted the premise of bilingual edu- 
__„cat1on "seem now to accept bilingual' education as a viable and meaning- 
ful educational strategy for the linguistically different student." 

Other Consultant ActlvitiiS . The Consultant , an experienced profess 
ional in the field of bilingual education" has met. with the Principal. 
* 'Assistant Principals and central school staff, and has ^offered tichnical 
assistance. in proposal development. In addition, he offers support to 
teachers on an Individual bisis in curriculum use and development. 

, Bilingual Staff Meetings . The staff meets formally, on a regular 
basis to deal' with administrative, -and currlcular issues, and any other 
/questions which may arise. Given that the .bilingual personnel /are 
dispersed through various departtnents, the Project Director his made 
an effort to facilitate and. encourage the participation. of sl^ff from 
all departments serving bllihgual students— ESL, Spanish tFo/eIgn 
languages). Social Studies, Science, and Mathematics. AtNthfe first 
and last meetings all bilingual staff attended. While sc^duling 
conflicts prevented, all teachers from attending the regular meetings. 
*each department sent at least one rapresentatlve. As part of their 
effort to maintain coordination, copies of the minutes qf the meetings 
are sent. to ill the departments concerned. The Principal supports the 



unified approach to b1liji|ual education and attended the final meiting in 
June along with, the tiSchers of the conttnt araa • 
Formal staff meetings were held on the following dates: 
1. October 10, 1979 6. February 4, 1980 



2. October 15, 1979 

3. October 29, 1979 

4. January 7. 1980 

5. January 29, 1980 



7. February 23. 1980 

8. Aprn 29, 1980 

9. March 11. 1980 
10. June 9, 1980 



Add itional in fognal n wy Uny h t opR place t hro uflhout the ^car . Those t Beet. 
Ings were necessary for the planning and Implementation of the program. 



Coll age Courses . The fallowing, courses were taken by the bilingual 
and ESL staff during the spring and summer semesters. 

CHART A 

. ;£i College Cburses Taken. 1979-1980 



Staff ^ ^ 
Member ^ ■ 

Bilingual Social 
Studies Instructor 



Bilingual Social 
Studies' Instructor, 



Accounting/ESL 
Instructor 



ESL Instructor 
Family AsMitant 



. Course 

1. Workshops In Bilingual 
Education ' 

2. Vernacular Language of 

Pueifto Rico 

1. Puerto Rican & Other . 
Hispanic-American 
History and Culture 

2. Language and Educational 
Evaluation in a Bilin- 
gual Program 



1. American Literature of 
the Twentieth Century 

2 . L Ing'ui s t i cs a nd Lf tera- 
ture— Styllstlcs 

1 . Problems In Contempdrary 
English ,/ , 

1. Sociology and Crimin- 
ology . " , 

2. Juvenile Delinquency 



Number^f 
Credits 



Collige/ 
Universjty. 

City College. CUNY 



Fordham Uni varsity 



New York University 



Columbia University 



City Coneg4.,. CUNY 



H; Curr1 cul um Diyetopment ; 

During one month of sumner 1979 time was davotid to writing curri^ 
culum in mathematics. During the sumner one of the bilingual mathematics 
teachers reviewed curricula which had been developed for Spanish 'ipeaklng 
students and made re^mmendatlons for their use. in addition, she 
developed exercises and appropriate tests for Algebra studentr. 
Exercises were wrltton to help prepare students for the Regents Competency 
Test In Mathematics In the arefc of graphs, verbal problems, statistics 
and probability^ Finally, a test was deye loped for the fundMientaljrath 

N^urse. ' 

In the area of social studies a variety o^ curriculum units and 

*^ter1als were developed to be used in three bilingual courses: Intro- 
duction to New York City , Western Civilization and Latin American Culture . 
The^ materials Include the following: 

1. jTBterial which carefully introduces English Into the , 
(pourse content was developed so that by the end of the 

' term Engl tsh would comprise 23% of the Latin American 
Class, 50% of Western fr1y,1l1iat1oni 

2. tables of specifications, formative tests, a,nd summatlve 
tests were developed for all ikill areas*. 

3. lesson' plans, homework and qu1z|es». 

4. five (5) units were developed fJr the Latin American 
courser which Include vocabulary terms and questions; 

5. an analysis of all books used- in social studies courses 
was carried out, including readability level anfr-suggested 



I. The Resourca Center i 

The bningual program's Resource Ctnter at George^Washlngton High 
School 1s true to its name. The Canter providis students with the academic 

> S0UFr^s t hft y nperi tnguecee d In thei r classes. 




The llbrafy contains books in Spanish and English which students may borrow 
The selection oV fflaterlals Is quite varied, ranging from numerous Spanish 
textbooks to newWapers and magazines in Spanish and English. The Center 
is also a place Where students can receive one-to-one tutoring. It Is 
usualVy filled with students reading, being tutored or doing homework. 
The atmosphere Is relaxed but serious. 

The Resource Coordinator has had to assume many roles. He\|s^ tutor, 
counselor, librarian and curriculum specialist. Currently, as hasN^een 
indicated, the Resource Coordiriator is working with bilingual, ESL and 
Spanish language #iinstructors, to coordinate the various skills a^d. vooa- 
bulary which blllniual students are learning in their classes. This 
v/m enable the'Cinter to provide cbhesive reinforcement to, the instruc- 
tional process, y • , ' 

The missiort of the C4n|^er and the zeal of Its Coordinator have 
inspired cooperation and assHstance from others! For example,, two ^ 
' former, teachers from the Dominican Republic have "volunteered, their, 
services and, most Importantly, the Instructors from all areas relating 
to the bilingual student appear eagir to tontribute to the* coord4 nat 1 on 
and reinforcement effort. The capacity W the Center wouTdJje greatT"y,_ _ 
enhanced by additional full-time stafft. Whe Center has the profound 
potential for becoming a vehicle:for the kind of dialogue, p search, and 
Innovation necessary to improve bilingual education. 



J. Parentai Involvement ; 

The bilingual program's comnltment to involving parents in their 
childrtn's learning experience ,has been strong. As the project; began, 
the staff recognlzid that special efforts would have to be mado to 
overcome a traditional lack of school/ parental interaction, partic- 
ularly among recent Hispanic arrivals, and to improve generally poor 
parent/teacher relations formed in the past. The program staff ha^ 
responded to this challenge head on, and has set an example for the 
rest of the school. An indication of this ,is the previously noted 
fact that at a general parents' meeting, 11% of parents from the 
bilingual program attended compared to 5% of the general population. 
Since parental attendance has increased dramatically throughout the 
school year, this proportion will probably rise as the program grows 
and matures , 

The Family Assistants workclosely with parents, keeping them 
aware of all. aspects of their children's .progress in school , ''and 
urging them to, take ah active part. As a' result, many parents par- 
,t1c1pate.1n the Adult Education Program on Saturdays. The Bilingual 
Setretary also works In the Saturday Program.- One of the Family 
Assistants Is also president of the Bilingual Parents' Association 
which held several meetings throughout the school year (see Appendix.) 

Special events are also held to pfomote parental and student 
^ -^1 nvoTvamwt^ On-Sa^^'^«y» Fphruary 23,JjflQ,,the bilingual program Jeld 
ah Awards Night. Certificates wert presented to students who earned r 
averages of 85% or over. Parents and students participated enthusl- 

a'stlcally. ' . ^ 

\ On May. 6, 198b, staff, students and parerj€s celebirated Pan American 

Day. Everybody who attended the "fiesta" ena9yed.the vartous activities 



HI. EVALUATION PRQCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS AND FINDINGS 
> The fonowing section presents the assessnient Instruments and pro- 



4 1 cidures, and the rasults of the testing, 

- Students Were assessed In English Langu^^^ developmentf growth in 

t1 — th wi^ mas te^y-of-their native languaget' mathematics * ^SQclal studies and 
. e science. The following are the /areas assessed and the instruments used: 



English as a Sacond Languiige 



Criterion Referenced English 
Syntax Test (CREST), Levels 
1, 1 1, 11 1 



Reading In Spanish 



ematlcs Performance 



Science Performance 



Social Studies Performance 
Native Language Arts Performance 



CIA Prueba de Lectura, 
Level III 

Teacher-made tests 
Teacher^made tests 
Teacher*made tests 
Tiacher*made tests ^ 
School and Progr^ Records 



Attendance y 
The followlrig analyses were perfonned: 

Oh pre/post^standardlzed tests of Native Language Reading Achfevement» 
statlstloal ^nd educational significance are reported' . T 
^ T, Statistical Significance was detei%iined through the application 
/Of the correlated t-test model* This statistical analysis demon- 
/ strates whether the difference between pre-test and post-test 
-mean scores Is larger than would bi expecttd by qhaace variation 
^Tone; 1.¥, Is Statistically significant* 'This analysis does 



hot represent an estimate of how students would have performed 
in the abserfce of the program. No such 'estlma^ could be made 

/because of the inapplicability of test norms for this popula- 

/ - ' . ^ ^ ^ ".. i ^ ■ ^* ■ " ■ ■ ■ 

tlon, and the unava'^ablTlty of an appropriate comparison group. 

I ^ ^ - ' . / ^ \ ^ 

2/ Educatlohal Significance was determined for each grade level by 

calculating an./effect size" based on observed summary ' . 



C- 



statistics using the procedure recommended ^ C^enJ 

An effect size for the correlated t-test modeT is an estimate of the differ- 
ence between pre- test and post-test means expressed in standard deviation 
units freed. of the Influenci of sample size. It became desirable to estab- 
lish such in estimate because substantial differences that do exist fre- 
quently fall to reach statistical significance if the number of observations 
for each unit of statistical analysis is small. Similarly, statistically 
significant differences often are not educationally meaningful. Thus, 
statistical and educational significance permit a more meaningful appraisal 
of projact outcpmes. As a ruli of thumb, thi fonowlng iffect slia In- 
dices art recommendad by Cohen as guides to Intirpretlng kducatlonal signi- 
ficarice (ES): 

a differance of 1/5 ^ ,20 = small ES 



a dlff^rerite of 1/2 - .50 - medium ES - / 

/ a difference of 4/5 ^ ,80 - large ES / 

B- On the Criterion Refareneed English Syntax Test CCREST) Infgrmatjqn 



is provided on the number of objactlvei attempted and mastered, the percaht- 
age of objactives masterad versus those attemptadp and the nunibar of objac- 
tlves mastered par month of treatment. Information is also providad onl 
studant performanca on tha vfrlous tast levals. ^ 

C. The rasults of the eritarion raferanced ^tast in mathefliatlcs, /sociaT 
studias, science and native lailguaga arts are reportad in terms of tht num^ 
ber and parcent of studant achieving the critarlori levels set for t|ie ^parti- 
cipants (70% passing), " ^ ^ 

D, Information is proyided on %h% attendanca rate of studan^ parti^ / 
cipating in the tfilingual program/ compared with that of the tota^l school 
popuTatibn. - ; ' f . ' 

The following pages present student achlavemint in tabular fonn. 



- Jacob Cohen, statistical Power Analysis for tha Behavioral Sciencas 
(.Rev 1 s ad Ed 1 1 1 on).. Naw York: Academic Press, 1S77: Chapter 2, ' 
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TABLE VII 



English as a Second Languagi 

' • (Title VII - Total Year) 

RtiultS of the CritBHon Bp -Fpy^nrgri Fngli^h Svntax Test tCREST) 
Reporting tht Number of Objectives Mastered, PerGent Mastered, 
and Objectives Mastered Per Month. 



Grade 



Average # of Average # of % 
# of Objectives Objectives Mastered/ 
Students Attentpted Mastered Attempted 



Average Objectives 
Months of Mastered 
Treatment Per Honth 



9 

10 



42 
125 



13.6 
34.3 



n.fi 
20.2 



85% 
59% 



8,8 
8.9 



1.3 

2.3 



Total s 



167 



31 .5 



18.0 



66% 



8.9 



2.0 



Table" VI I riports total year results for Title VII students tested 
With the CREST regardless' of test level. Grade 9 students mastered ah 
^average of 11.6 objectives of the 13.6 -objectives -they attempted, ^nth ' 
grade students apparently functloried at a high level. Itore than 34 objec- 
tives, were attenipted by the typical student of which 59% or 20.2 objec- 
tives were mastered. Grade 9 students mastered 1.3 objectives per month, 
whjJeJWh g object1v|s..p'er month. The progrlin objective 

of mastjerlng one (1) objective per^dur%eflks*(month)lof t^^ was 
achieved and substantially surpassed, / 



Studint'Pirfomcs on the 
Criterion Refefencid English Syntax T is t (CTESTl 
i A BreakdoMn by Test LiVil and Grails, 



LEVa I 1 . lEVElll ' LEVEL lil 



jlof fercant Percpnt . Parcent 

fade Students Attinipted Hastered Haitirid Attimpted Hasterid Hastered Attimptid Hastered Haltered 

:9 .43 508 261 511 441 ■ 214 481 EO 13 651 

10 .. m 1281 683 531 3010 1842 /fill " ■ 



Wall 167 , ^1?89 ■ 944 53? 3453 2056 601 20 13 .651, 



Table VIII reports total year risults for Tltri VU itudenti by grade and tept.leyiL' Grade 9 studants ' 
, functionid approxiatilf equilly on livils I and II, ifid grade 10 itudints -functioned prliiiarjly on the 
., intermedtati test levels (li); Ninth gradi itydanti were equal 1y succesifill approxiniatply in mastery rates 

for levels I and 11, and demonstrated* a- higfj proflclincy fpR Level III objectives.. Tenth graders showed ■ 
, ,a higher mastery rate for Level II objicttyg;^ ' , 



* Spanish Speaking Students 

Significance of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial and Final Test Scorei In 

Native Language Achievemint of Students with Fyll Instructlonil Treatment on the CIA Prueba 
de Lectura i Level III. . '- '-^^ 

Pre^Teit Poit'Teit 

Stindard Standard Hian Pre- 

Grjd&^rN Hean Deviation Hean Deviation ' Differince Post ^ J p ES 



9 107 35.9 m 40.7 14.5 4.8 .59 2.94 .002 .28 

10 83 46.8 19.2 46.4 15.6 • -,2 ' .63 -0.09 NS 



Table IK presents achievement data for studenti on the CIA Prueba de Lectura . Students In gride 
9 showed a raw score gain of 4.8 raw score points while loth grade students showed a decline of .2 
raw .score points. The gaih fo'^ students in grade 9 was statistically slgnifiiant at the ,002 signi- 
ficance level, Studenti in grade 10 did-npt make gains that reached statistical slgnlficante at the 
,05 probability level. The gains ^er studints fn grade h when expressed 1n standard deviation units, 
were judged to be of imall educational significance, . • ^ 

; The pre/poit-test correlations for students-1n grades 9 and 10 were .59 and .63, respsetively. 
these, correlationi ire smaller than expected in test-retest situations^ with the same or parallel 
forms of a standardized testing ii^.trument, and suggests that the Instrument may not be sufficiently 
reliable to make idequate differentiations imong itydents from this population, or at least this sample;' 

- ' ■ - ' \ 

2n The size of the standard deviations iHo iuggesb that these may be very heterogeneous groups, for whose 
£io|j^.aM!r^^^^ .22- 



TABLE X 

MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE -^^^^ 

Numbef and Ptrcint of Studants Passing Teacher- Made 
Examinations In Mathematics 



Grade 


N 


FALL 
Number 
Passing 


1979 

Percent 
Passing 

i 


»■ 
N 


SPRING 
Number 
Passing 


19B0 
Percent 
Passing 




9 


143 


103 


11% 


145 


87 


60% 




10 


106 


86 


81% 


101 


69 . 


68% 





In the Fall term, the percentage of students passing teacher-made , 
e}rtim1 nations In MatTiematlcs was = 72% In grade ,9 and 81% In grade 10. In 
Spring, the percent mastering the curriculum was 60% In grade 9 and 
68% In irade 10. Overall, the stated evaliuatl on objective for Mathe- 
matlcs was met and surpassid In both grades In FjilU Spring tasting 
revealed that students fallad to reach the criterion Itvel of a 70% 
pass rate. 



TABLE XI 

SCIENCE PERFORMANCE 

Number and Percent of Students Passing Teacher- Made 
Examinations in Science 







FALL 197a 




SPRING 1980 




Grade 


N 


Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


Nuirtser 
N Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 


4 


1 \ 


25% 


2 0 . 


0% 


' 10 


30 


18 


60% 


21 13 


62% 



In the Fall tenrts the ptrcentage of students piising teieher^niiidi 
examinations In Science was 25% In grade 9'and 60$ 1n grade 10. In 
Spring* the percentage mastering the currlculum^wa^ 0% In grade 9 and 
62% In grade 10, "7 

Students in all grades failed to reach the criterion level each 
semester. The results for ninth grade students art based on very 
small sample sizes. The fellabiHty of the percent passing statistics 
is, therefore, low, . I 

Relatively few 9th graders are enrolled^n science classes at ; 
George Washington. According to the Coordinator, very few students have ' 
the linguistic or cognitive skills needed to be successful in General i 
Science, For most, then, science classes are taken in later years* / 
.In addition, 9th graders may take as many as Z ESL and 2 NLA classes j 
daily, thereby leaving only 2 or 3 instructional periods remaining. j 

Wtth mandated music, art, and physical education classes, most 
9th graders* programs do not allow for many additional content area / 
classes. , 



TABLE Xn 

SOCIAL STUDIES PERFORMANCE 

Number and Percent of Students Passing Teacher- Made- 
Exainl nations, In Social Studies 

■ 







FALL 1979 




SPRING 1980 




Grade 


N 


Nuirber 

Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


Number 
N Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 i 


72 


31 


43« 


63 42 


67% 


10 


63 


« 41 


65% 


69 . 56 


81% 



In tha Fall terms the percentage of students passing teacher-made 
^ axaminations in Social Studfes was 431 1n grade 9 and 65% In grade 10, 

In Spring, the percent mastering the currlculuni was 67% in grade 9 and 
81% in grade 10, Tenth grade students in Spring only mastered the 
stated evaluation objective. Ninth grade students In Spring and 
tenth graders in Fall approached the criterion (70%). 
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TABLE XIII 



\ NATIVE LANGUAGE ARTS PERFORMAN'tE 

Number and Percent of Students Passing Teacher- Made 
Examinations In Native Language Arts 



Grade 


N 


FALL' li79 

Nuntben 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


SPRING 1980 

Number 
N Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


9 

10 


139 
105 


115 
98 


.83% 
93% 


142 ^T14 

^06i/ 90 


80% 
85% 



In the Fall term, the percentage of students passing teacher-made 
examinations In Native Language Arts was 83% 1n grade 9 and 93% In grade 10 
In Spring, the percent mastering the curriculum was 80% in grade 9 and 
85% in grade 10*J.Ovaf^T;^^ stated evaluation objective for Native , 
Language Arts was mbt ind substantially surpassed In all grades at each 
testing, period. 



TABLE XIV 



ATTENDANCE 

Slqnificance of the Difference Between Attendance Percentages of Program* 
Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 

Average School -Wide Attendance Perentage: 73% 

Grade N^ Mean . Standard Percentage t £ 

Parcentage Deviation Difference 

9 161 88.9^ lUl 16.9% 19.3 .001 

10 ^ 114 91. S 10.8 18.5% 18.3 ,001 



Students In grade 9 attended at a natr^f about 90% . and 10th grade 
students attended approximately 92% of the total year* When compared to the 
total school -wide average attendance rate of 73%* students attended at 
significantly higher rates at extremely high levels of significance. 
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IV. CONCLUSION AND RECOfflEWDATJQNS 

The bningual program at George Washington High School has experienced 
a highly successful first year. It Is well integrated Into the total school 
curriculum and envlronmint. The hard-working, dedicated staff have built 
a dynamic program which conttnues to adapt itself to student needs and to 
explore the most ^fectlve educationally sound pthods of bilingual 
education. In cm0?ear*s time, the program has danonstrated strengths 
In many areas, W will be seen b^lw. The following sections present a 
sumnary of findings, conclusions and recommendations, 

A* Suninary of Results : 

The following section presents the evaluation objectives and the resuTts 
of the findings for each. ^ ^ 

K As a result of participation In the program, students will master 
an average of one objective per four weeks of treatment as measured 
by the CREST. 

Results - Program students as a whole mastered 2*0 objectives per 
month, exceeding the program^set criterion*. 

2. As a result of participating In the program, students will demonstrate 
a significant Increase In Spanish reading achievement, as measured by 
the CIA Prueba de Lectura . 
Results * Ninth grade students achieved gains which were statistically 
significant and of moderate educational significance* Tenth graders 
however, did not achieve significant gains In this area. 

It should be noted that the low pre-post correlation^ for 
both grades suggest that this test may not *e reliable for these 



students, the size of the standapd deviations suggest that these 
are very httefogtneous groups and the test used may not be equany 
valid for all the Individuals tested (see Recommendattons). 

3. As a result of participation In contsnt area classest 70% of the students 
win achieve a passing grade In the content areas of mathematics, 
science, social studies and* Spanish Itterature. 
Results - In mathematics, two groups out of the four reported CSth 
and 10th graders, spring and fall) achieved the criterion, while a 
third group nearly achieved a 7Q% passing rate. 

Fairly snail nufflberS of students were reported as taking 
science classes. Of the groups reported, none achieved a 70% passing 
rate (although 10th grade students achieved rates of BQ% or over.) 

More students were reported as taking social studies than 
science classes. Of the four groups of students reported, only 10th' 
graders In the spring term exceeded the 70% passing rate.. Spring term 
9th graders did achieve rates of 65% or over, however (see 
Reconnendatlons). 

in native language arts, all four groups of students 
achieved rates of passing which exceeded 80%, well above the criterion 
level . 

4. A bilingual resource center will be established which will collect and 
develop bilingual materials In the areas of math, science, social 
stupes and Spanish literature. 
Results - A successful resource center was establlshedi curriculum 
has been deyeloped In all areas. The Curriculum Specialist/Resource 
' Coordinator has devetoped coordination of courses and a system for ' 

7' 



ratnforclng curflcular content. . Curriculum i constantly updated 
and Improvtd, and efforts toward coordination of all academic skills 
are well underway. In addition to being a vital resource for staff 
and students i the Center 1$ also a place where students can feel 
comfortable while receiving individual tutoring, studying or reading, 
u The Center's Coordinator has been instrumental Iji fostering dialogue 

among bilingual staff m^ers in all '^^reas affecting the student, - 

/. 

Progrffln teaqbers will improvt their skills in serving the bilingual 

' ' - ^ ^ // " _^ 

students through participation in in-service workshops and college courses 

Results - An intensive in-service courie was offered by an experienced 

consultant for all staff (including non-hillngual staff members) three 

hours per week.. A total of 32 college credits were earned by bilingual 

teachers. 

Parents of students parttclpating^in the program will participate in 
at l^ast one of the foll®v1ngi advisory council or coiiinittet; general 
meetlngsi school open housei visits to home by Funily Assistants. 

Results - Seven Parente' Meetings were held with an average attendance 
of 39. Program parents also participated at Awards Night and 
Panapaiflcan Day. Numeroijs phone calls were madet letters were sent 
and approKimately 70 home visits were rade to parents. Increasing 
nuntoers of parenti participate in school activitiet, and many Hispanic 
parents take part in the Saturday Adult Education Program. 

Although the program's evaluation design included no objective ^n the 
area of attendance » attendance rates of program students surpassed the 
school-wide rate at extremely high leveTi of significance. 
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B. Ricommendations : 

Based upon its record over the past year, conttnued excillenca and 
innovations can ba axpacted from Georga Washington's bilingual program 
as it devtlops in the futura. 

The following reconmendations ara offered to further enhance the 
program's functioning: 

1* Efforts toward coordinating and reinforcing curriculum should 
continua to be ©nphasiiad. Fraquent meatlngs betwean staff in 
the various deparfarents will help to facilitata this necessary 
affort, taoals and priorities must ba sat by the Principal in 
consultation with Chairpersons, the Project piractors Resource 
Coordinator and consultants 
2, Tha fonowing modifications in the use of existing staff members 
are recOTinendad: ^ 
a. Two assistants would be most helpful In the Resource Center, 
ng the Coordinator In creating a multi-purpose anviron- 
mant for learning and ralnforcamant. Siven.thi difficulty 
of adding new staff, it is recommended that the existing 
paraprofessionals ba deployed with more flaxlbllityi with 
some of their time to be spent In the Resourca Center (or 
in updating Title VII record- kaaping), and the rest spent 
I In classrooms. 

bp Several staff mCTbers have expressed a ntad for a dean of 
bilingual education— for the discipllna problans of bilingual 
students to ba handled 1n a systematic way. It is reconmanded 
that a staff maibar assume this responslbiHty, 1f at all 
posslblti and that this Individual' work closely with the 
Bilingual Program staff (if not actually a staff member). 



3» OHentitlon. giroups are recomTOnded for program students which could 
offtr sociaT support and would also allow students to discuss areas 
of conimon concern. Such an ataiosphere would allow thm to relax and 
expand themselves socially. 

4, Additional space 1s needed to allow for the privacy required when 
students or parents are counseled by family workers, or when quiet 
work or confidential discussions occur. The Bilingual Office Is 
practically always brlmnlng with activities, and students feel free 

to drop In at anytime. This is goodi hopefully, the staff will always 
remain acceisible and understanding. However, a conference room, in 
addition to the present space, could be utillied when confidentiality 
deemed it necessary, without tht staff becoming rOTote* 

5, Vocational and college counseling should tommence from entry level 
and accelerate as students move toward graduation. 

6, Tape recorders would be beneficial In the Resource Center, so students 
could practice speaking and listening to English. 

7, Regular meetings between ESL, Spanish and bilingual teachers and the 
Resource Center Coordinator should be established In order to work 
towards a united relnforcOTent effort. Special attention should be 
given to Interaction beta^een the ESL and bitlngual programs. 

8, The In-service training workshops offered by the bilingual program 
consultant shouTd be repeated next year for new staff and those who \ 
did not participate, or who would like to continue their studies. 
This type of orientation would promote the kind of understanding 
necessary for positive attitudes and interaction between teachers and 
bilingual students. Perhaps the workshop could be offered for credit. 

ft. The perfpnnance of the 10th grade students on the Prueba de Lectura 
raises sevtral questions about possible Irregularities 1n the testing 



prbciss. It is recoiTmindtd that the relationship between test level 
and studgnt achievanent be examined. If student abilities are very 
heterogeneous I then the test level may be inappropriately used for 
the whole group of students tested. If the range of abilities is 
large* It is recornnended that the students be divided for testing 
purposes according to Instructional level. It Is also suggested 
that the relationship between test content and course content be 
examined to determine the validity of the test for these students. 
The criterion level set for performance In the content areas, (a 70% 
passing rate) would sem to be so high as to be unreasonable for 
city high school students t It is recommended that the criterion 
level be set at 60% passing^ a rate which is a dCTandIng but real- 
istic one* . 

Importantly p it is recommended that the program continue to seek 
fundi ngt and new emphasis be given to two interrelated groups of 
student^. The population at Georqa Washinqton High School is | 
very mobile one, and numbers of Hispanic students will 
leave the school without a diploma. Others will graduate, but 
will not go to collegeV Because of the academic orientation of the 
school as a whole, these students may need additional assistance. | 
Towards aiding the potential drop-outs and students going on to the 
world uf works it is feconinended that the program seek to provide 
them with basic academic and job-oriented skills. Counseling (see 
Reconinendatlon 5)^ tutoring and family support, in addition to career 
preparation classes » may aid in drop-out prevention. Early recog* 
nitlon of potential drop-outs, timely support* and relevant courses 
may provide these students wfth expeHences;wh1ch will enable them to 
cope more effectively with the world beyond high school. 
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APPENDIX A 
DATA SHEET FOR 
STUDENT FOLOra 
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GEORGE VASHINGTON HI6B BCWOOL 
Samiml ^stman, Principal 
• , ' BIt rjIGUAL PROGBAM , 

» Jos© Fvaga, Dlrsctoif 

MtolNGS lEU) BY ME BtLmGUM. PMENTS ASSOC^TION 



NoVOTber 26'i 1979 35 

J^uary 7p 1980 (Billmguai Faranta) 14 

Februa^ 23 » 1980 (General) 49 

March 23, 1980 (BUlJigual ParanCs) 28 

April 20, 1980 (Genaral) 35 

my 18, 1980 (Blllnguai) 30 

Juna 6, 1980 (Bilingual) 44 



Samuel Kostman, Prtncipal 
Jose Praga, Director 



HEUNIOT m PADHES 

m 



12i00 ael Midiodwi a 3*00 P,M. 



La pr&dsia rstmiOT gOTtral de la Aaoclaaiai dm Patoss del Frop*ama 
Bil±ng& tmtotfliigar el aCbado , dia 23 ^da f e^ro del 1980^ de 12s00 
del mediodfa a las 3?00 Ab la tardm an el bb1& 21^ de la Eiouela Secun- 
daria feorge Waihtagtcft« En esba reamion ademae le rendirrf hOTianaJe a 
lea egtucU^antai del ft^ograroa Billngtte que han obfceMdo m prOTedlo de 
85 o was' y cuyos nombres apareGeri m la pagina 06 de nuaarfcra puMiaaci&ip 

■ mow 469 , * 

La Oficina BiUngue eeta loeali^ada en el Salm No« 469 • Para 



oual^^er pTOblema relaeionado eon m hlj^rhijo puede dirigirae a^ ea^a 
oficina Uaroando al tellfono (560-^230) mi las horas escolares de S a 3 
de la tarde* 

' Si tlene ijiteres de todgirse a las conaejeras BUdnguep pueds 
haeerlo Hammdo al telefaio 927^1845 • 

NOTA i UtePAVORpE HilCEB USO Dl LOS SEHWCIOS im m OFMCE EL PROGKAMA 



APPENDIX C 
FORM LETTER TO PARENTS 
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fflOB^ WASHraSTON ffiOT SCHOOL 
« Samuel Kostmmi friMi^^ ° 

' \ BtLINOTAL PBDOTAM 

> . ■ ^ >■ . ^ 

Scmya HM^og - \ Judith ;Gf Light / 

Can§@J@ra Bilingua ^b^^lMotora de/ 

= OrtMitaaiOT 



Feehai 



Estlmado/ 

^ Ua. 



I 

J ye la hide ma viilta psra habliir om 



uated aae^a da su MJo/a # 
Ss l^^rtants ustad sa oomuolqiid cauolgo Id mas ^cmto poslUs# ULossa a\ 
asta talef ano 56d««6230«/ SI 70 no astoy ^spa^hlay haga €l favor da da Jar un 
mansaji^ eon su numaro da talaf cno 7 eumcb ma puado aammlaar cm uatad* 

Iftas^ atTO 



Aali^anta ^ - Familia dal ^agrima Kliiigue 
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